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0. K. PLANT SPRAY 


once and discover 
its effectiveness... 


For nearly 30 years this 
Nicotine spray has been 
used on America’s finest 
estates. Safe on the most 
delicate plants ... won’t 
discolor foliage or blooms. 
Its double action kills by 
contact and by fumes. 
Simple to use—complete, 
just dilute with water. 
An efficient, economical 
spray for general garden 
use. Used and recom- 
mended by officers and 
members of the Garden 
Club of America. Sold 

by leading seed, hard- 

ware, and department 


stores. 
cannot supply 


FREE Wilson’s O.K. 


Plant Spray, write us 
for descriptive folder 
and prices. 


Andrew Wilson, Inc. 
Dept. E 7 Springfield, N. J. 


If your dealer 
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The best protective cov- 
ering yet discovered for 
TABLES and FLOORS 
at Flower Shows— 


Brownskin 


Resilient, moistureproof, 
waterproof, very tough 
and flexible. Used and 
highly recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horti- 


cultural Society. 
Ask for Samples 


ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 











. mn 
GARDENIA PLANTS 


The New “Belmont” Plant Patent No. 
93. Send for descriptive circular. 
170 Brighton Street Belmont, Mass. 











HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 
Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


to place your order for your Fall plantings so that you will not be 
disappointed when planting time comes. 

GERMAN IRIS in the MOST BEAUTIFUL COLORS. 

PEONIES that embrace the WORLD’S CHOICEST ORIGINA- 
TIONS. 

EVERGREENS in a choice assortment well adapted for our rugged 
NEW ENGLAND CLIMATE. 

AZALEAS — RHODODENDRONS — ORNAMENTAL SHADE 
TREES and SHRUBS. 

Prices lower than they have been in years. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 
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Q Garden Work for Late July , 


Her?4 SF es ee ee ee 


M38 a special effort to rid the lawn and garden of crab grass. This 
weed has broad, light green leaf blades. It is already sending out 
jointed stalks that will soon be going to seed. In lawns, draw the stalks 
up straight by raking, and after mowing, gather all the lawn clippings 
and put them on the compost pile. 

Witch grass in the garden and in uncultivated areas can be killed out 
by taking advantage of hot, dry weather. Either plow or spade the 
ground to the depth of a few inches, turning over the grass to expose 
the roots to the burning sun. Harrow or till the soil at short intervals 
during the dry weather. It can also be killed out by being covered with 
heavy building paper. 

In order to get more blooms on phlox, snip off the seed pods back to 
the first leaves when the blooms have faded. The plants will branch and 











| flower again. Also by preventing seeding, there will be no wild plants, 


which should be avoided as they usually bear magenta-colored flowers. 

Keep dahlias very well watered to prevent the stalks from getting 
woody, which would greatly reduce their ability to flower. 

Start new plants of rambler roses and rhododendrons by layering stems 
that are near the ground. Cut part way through a joint near the tip of 
the stem and bury this section in soil. Keep the stem bent to the ground 
by weighing it down with a stone or by holding it with a stake. 

Sow the best seed from the choicest colors of hollyhocks as soon as 
ripe. Better colors can be obtained from seeds sold in the seed stores. New 
plants are less likely to be infested with the hollyhock rust disease. 

Make provision to have the window boxes watered thoroughly by a 
neighbor during vacation time. A few days’ neglect may injure the plants 
beyond recovery. 

Sow seeds of aquilegias. The germination is likely to be slow, many 
seeds not coming up for a month. Keep the seed bed or box moist by 
covering it with wet burlap. Many selected varieties of columbine are 
now available, some being sweetly scented and others having choice 


| colors, such as coral-pink, true blue, white, crimson and lavender. 


One can make waterlily blooms stay open by dropping a little melted 
paraffin wax into the center of each with a medicine dropper. 

Begin to make bulb planting lists of daffodils, madonna lilies, Autumn 
crocuses and colchicums, which have to be planted earlier than other 
bulbs. 

Sow the fresh seed of delphiniums, hardy pinks, sweet williams and 
gaillardias as soon as they are ready. 

Nasturtiums that are being infested with the black aphid can be 
sprayed with any contact insecticide, such as those made of nicotine, 
pyrethrum, or rotenone. Use a sprayer with a nozzle that will direct the 


| spray up under the leaves, so that it will cover the insects. 


Make new plants of anchusas by taking up the old clumps, washing 
off the soil, and cutting off side roots into two-inch lengths. Plant the 
pieces in a bed by themselves. The old clump will not suffer in the least 
from the operation. 

The first plantings of Oriental poppies may soon be made. New plants 
may be started by cutting some of the side roots of old clumps into pieces 
and planting them in a bed by themselves. It is extremely easy to increase 
the Oriental poppy, Olympia, by merely digging up the small plants 
that have spread from the parent plant. In fact, this must be done every 
year in order to keep the clumps from spreading too far. 

The swellings on the ends of the spruce twigs are caused by spruce gall 
aphid. The trees will look better, and many of the aphids will be de- 
stroyed if the galls are picked off at this time and burned. 

During very dry weather, set the blades of the lawn mower to cut 
higher. The grass can then stand the heat better. If the clippings are not 
too thick, they may be left on the lawn. 

African marigolds and zinnias will flower much more freely if the 
first large bloom in the center of the plant is cut as soon as it opens. 

Peonies will flower better next year if they are given plant food at 
this time. One may use superphosphate or any well-balanced plant food. 
Use one or two trowelfuls to a plant. Plenty of water is needed, too. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


New Everblooming Baby 
Rock Garden Rose 


A real novelty for the Rock Garden pro- 
ducing small double dark pink flowers 
all Summer. It is hardy and grows about 
8 to 12 inches high. 


Strong 2%” Pot Grown Plants 
6 for $2.00—Postpaid 
Strong 4”, 12 for $6.00— 
Express Prepaid 
Will Flower This Year 














BURPEE’S 


1,CROCUS 
12 FORIO; 


(Regular 25¢Value) 
1934 ‘fa These beautiful “harbingers of 
. Pa J Spring’’ are among the earliest flow- 
> ers to bloom. Yellow, blue, purple, 
white, and striped in mixture. A 
special offer to introduce you to 
Burpee’s Bulbs, the best that grow. 
Guaranteed to bloom. Postpaid. 
12 Crocus (value 25c) only 10c; 

125 for $1.00; 200 for $1.50. 
Burpee’® Burpee’s Bulb Book FREE. Tells 
I Bae allabout thebest Tulips, Daffodils, 
BTVEReM Sele) Mi iyacinths, Crocus, Lilies, Iris, 
ia taans and other bulbs, for Fall planting. 
This book is free. Write today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO. 
$18 Burpee Cidg. Philadelphia 


oF A 
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Burpees 
Bulb 300k 





sow NOW— 
Fresh Seed of 
Dreer’s Deluxe Hybrid 


DELPHINIUMS 
Any of these 

DeLuxe Mid- Blue 

DeLuxe Dark Blue 


(postpaid): 
35¢ 
Special pkt. 75c 
SPECIAL OFFER: One packet each of 
the three varieties (3 packets — regu- 
larly $1.05 — only 75c postpaid. 
Write now for free catalog. 


HENRY A. DREER 


117 Dreer Building 


1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. : 


DeLuxe Light Blue 











OUTSTANDING NEW IRIS 
RAMESES 


This new variety, originated by Sass, 
was winner of the Dykes medal in 1932. 
It is a pink and yellow blend, S. light 
russet, F. tourmaline pink. A tall strong 
grower and impressive variety. 


Strong roots, $2 each (Add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Offi-e at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Newport Flower Show 


HE Summer show of the Newport (R. I.) Horticultural 

Society and the Garden Association, held July 4-8, was, as 
usual, a most interesting event. The casino and the area sur- 
rounding it are ideal for exhibition purposes. The show this 
year included a number of interesting commercial exhibits. 

A rock garden staged by English Gardens, Inc., of New 
York under the direction of Mr. Frederick H. Leubuscher, 
proved to be a feature, and a Japanese garden in which Japa- 
nese irises predominated, staged by John Scheepers, also at- 
tracted much attention. Both these gardens were in the open. 
A Dutch mill garden was staged by Mrs. Arthur Curtiss 
James in the casino proper and was cool and refreshing. It was 
the most pretentious of the indoor exhibits. 

Among the cut flower displays, two were outstanding. 
One, from the estate of Mrs. M. M. Van Beuren, staged by 
Joseph Winsock, consisted of Eremurus bunget, Lilium 
henryi, Miss Lingard phlox, perennial larkspur, Tritoma 
rufa, salpiglossis, calendulas and gypsophila. By many it was 
said to have been the finest arrangement of cut flowers that has 
been seen at a Newport show for many years. A second group 
came from the estate of Mrs. Moses Taylor and was arranged 
under the direction of Charles Scott. It was made up of mar- 
velous snapdragons and annual larkspur and was given warm 
approval by visitors. 

Other interesting exhibits included a group of hybrid cat- 
tleyas from the estate of Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James and a 
wonderful group of foliage plants from the same estate, two 
splendid displays of sweet peas and a number of excellent 
displays of fruits and vegetables. Interesting also were the 
shadow boxes and table decorations, which were exception- 
ally well done. 


Men’s Garden Club of America 


The Men's Garden Club of America will hold its second 
annual meeting at the Administration Building, Garfield Park, 
Chicago, July 27 and 28, with Alfred C. Hottes, president, 
in the chair. On the first day the program will include the 
following lectures: 


Secrets of the Flowers, by August Koch, Chief of the Horticultural 
Section of Garfield Park. 
The Newer Insecticides, by John A. Rodda. 
The Value of Soil Analysis, by Paul Burdett. 
Plant Patents, by F. C. G. White and Philip B. Woodworth. 
The business meeting will take place at two-thirty on the 


opening day, and during the meeting the families of delegates 
will make a tour of the West Park System. On the second 
day, delegates and guests will visit the Century of Progress, 
assembling in the Horticultural Building at 2:30 p.m., to 
hear an address by Mr. George Asmus, manager of the horti- 
cultural exhibition, and a lecture by Mr. Charles N. Evans 
about roses. 


The Men’s Garden Club of Needham, Mass., has joined 
the organization and Mr. George C. Dade of that club has 
been made a director. The movement seems to be growing 
throughout the country. 


New Hampshire’s Judging School 


Much interest is being shown in the school for exhibitors 
and judges to be held in Portsmouth, N. H., July 19 and 20, 
inasmuch as it is not usual for such schools to be held in the 
Summer. The course will be free to members of the New 
Hampshire Federation of Garden Clubs, which is sponsoring 
the school, but a nominal charge will be made to non-members. 

A flower show will be staged the first day and will be used 
as a basis for the afternoon lectures. The subject of flower 





The garden of Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James at the Newport (R. 1.) Flower Show included a mill and water wheel 
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arrangements in the home and flower shows will be treated 
from several angles. Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham of New York 
will have entire charge of the course, giving the principal lec- 
tures. After the session on Thursday, visits will be made to 
interesting nearby gardens. 





American Peony Society Exhibition 


The American Peony Society’s 31st annual exhibition, 
held over for a few days, was finally staged in the Municipal 
Auditorium in St. Paul, Minn., on June 21 and 22. Local 
garden societies co-operated. A banquet and business sessions 
were held at the St. Paul Hotel. New officers elected were 
Harry W. Claybaugh of Franklin, Pa., president, and Charles 
F. Wassenberg of Van Wert, Ohio, vice-president. Re-elected 
officers were W. F. Christman of Northbrook, III., secretary, 
and W. W. Cook of Clinton, Iowa, treasurer. The secretary 
intimated that the next annual meeting would be in the East, 
possibly in Boston or New York. 

At the show the grand champion award went to a huge 
light pink bloom of Hansina Brand grown by Mrs. A. S. 
Gowen of St. Paul. In the seedling group the American Peony 
Society’s silver medal was awarded to a light pink variety, 
Diadem, shown by A. B. Franklin of Minneapolis. The 
society's gold medal and the ‘‘American Home”’ achievement 
medal were awarded to a new seedling white peony, Harry F. 
Little, which was originated by J. C. Nicholls, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hybrids of the red officinalis were displayed by L. W. 
Glasscock of Elwood, IIl., who has been pioneering in the 
crossing of this peony. 





Garden Program at Amherst, Mass. 


An unusually interesting horticultural program has been 
arranged for the 16th annual Farm and Home Week to be held 
at Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass., on July 24-27. 
Particular attention will be given the home flower garden on 
Thursday and Friday, July 26 and 27. Topics of special in- 
terest are, “The Truth About Containers for House Plants,”’ 
L. H. Jones; ‘“‘Amaryllis as House Plants,’’ H. J. Robinson; 
“Five Months of Iris Bloom,’’ Mrs. Louise W. Keilogg; 
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“Herbs and Herb Gardens,’’ Mrs. Helen N. Webster; ‘‘Pioneer- 
ing with Wild Flowers,’’ George D. Aiken, and ‘““My Expe- 
riences with Alpine Plants,’’ J. H. Bissland. July 24 will be 
“lawn day.” 





The Garden Club of America 


The annual meeting of the Garden Club of America was 
held in York Harbor and Bar Harbor, Maine, July 9 to 13, 
with the Piscataqua Garden Club and the Garden Club of 
Mount Desert as hostess clubs. 

Most of the officers were re-elected. The list is as follows: 
President, Mrs. Jonathan Bulkley; honorary vice-president, 
Mrs. Oakleigh Thorn; first vice-president, Mrs. Horatio Gates 
Lloyd; second vice-president, Mrs. Carl A. deGersdorff. The 
directors to serve until 1937 are: Mrs. Gordon Knox Bell, 
Bedford (N. Y.) Garden Club; Mrs. Robert Daniel, James 
River (Va.) Garden Club; Mrs. Peter S. Duryea, Englewood 
(N. J.) Garden Club; Mrs. Roy A. Hunt, Alleghany (Pa.) 
Garden Club; Mrs. Edward McKeon, Green Spring Valley 
(Md.) Garden Club; Mrs. E. Lawrence Oliver, Cohasset 
(Mass.) Garden Club; Mrs. Thomas D. Stimson, Seattle 
(Wash.) Garden Club; Mrs. Edward J. Walsh, St. Louis 
(Mo.) Garden Club. 

Several gardens in York County and at Bar Harbor were 
visited. More than 200 delegates were in attendance, some 
coming from places as far distant as Honolulu. Following the 
annual meeting, some of the visitors enjoyed a motor trip 
around the Gaspé Peninsula. 





Coming Shade Tree Conference 


The 10th National Shade Tree Conference will be held at 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., August 30 and 31. In 
connection with this meeting the National Arborists Associa- 
tion will meet at 2 p.m., August 29, and the American Society 
of Arborists will hold its annual meeting at 8 p.m. on the 
same day. The committee in charge has arranged several 
educational exhibits of insects and diseases, including the 
Dutch elm disease, which will be of great interest to the lay- 
men. There will be a display of materials and equipment. 








O those in the trade, mention of chrysanthemums im- 
mediately suggests the name of Elmer D. Smith of 
Adrian, Mich. This is because Mr. Smith has introduced 
more new varieties than any other person since the chrysan- 


put into a scrapbook. The first catalogue was that of 
H. Waterer, dated 1886. This scrapbook has been added 
to and now contains the original descriptions of most 
introductions. It makes very interesting reading. 





themum came into being. He might well 
be called the father of the chrysanthemum 
industry in America. 

Mr. Smith was born in Detroit in 
1854, but his parents moved to Adrian 





Portraits 


NO. 4 


In 1927, Mr. Smith was given the 
degree of Master of Horticulture by the 
Michigan State College, and his work 
with chrysanthemums was set forth in a 
special bulletin, No. 186, of the State 








three years later and that city has been his 
home ever since. His mother’s love for 
flowers and an early experiment in the 
making up of baskets for commencement 
exercises resulted in the building of a 
small greenhouse in 1876. This green- 
house had brick flues to provide heat and 
all the early equipment was crude. The 
constantly growing business, however, 
brought about the construction of addi- 
tional greenhouses and the installation of 
a modern heating system. Mr. Smith's 
interest in chrysanthemums developed 
from year to year, however, until finally 
the entire family’s efforts were devoted 
to the development of new and better 
chrysanthemums. The catalogues of vari- 
ous growers were saved and eventually 

















ELMER D. SMITH 


College, in November, 1928. Mr. Smith’s 
success with chrysanthemums naturally 
attracted wide attention and he has been 
both president and secretary of the 
Chrysanthemum Society of America. He 
was one of the early life members of the 
Society of American Florists. 

Mr. Smith is a born naturalist. He 
prefers the country to the city and likes 
to wander in the fields or woods to study 
wild flowers. He has a passion for mush- 
rooms, which he collects in the Autumn. 
He likes to say that he has analyzed and 
eaten 40 or more different kinds. Long 
ago he mastered the art of photography 
and has made all the photographs used 
in illustrating his catalogues, the numbers 
running into the hundreds. 
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GARDEN TOOLS OF MANY KINDS 


If carefully selected and properly cared for 
they add much to the joys of garden making 


ARDEN makers will have fewer backaches if they select 
the right tools. Only a few tools are actually needed in 
the home garden, although many kinds have been 

invented, most of which serve a useful purpose under some 
conditions. 

The garden maker's best friend in the way of a tool is a 
combined wheel-hoe cultivator. Market gardeners use a type 


hoe. An iron rake is necessary for smoothing rough ground 
and making seed beds, and it, too, should be chosen carefully 
in order that it may “‘feel’’ properly balanced when the owner 
uses it. A rubber rake is much better for raking the lawn and 
for cleaning up leaves. The bamboo rakes which came into use 
a few years ago have much in their favor, being light and 
strong, but the rubber rakes now sold by dealers are even 
better, although they cost a little more. 

It goes without saying that a garden maker will need a 
spade and fork. Care should be exercised to get kinds which 


which has two wheels, making it pos- 
sible to straddle the rows of growing 
plants. The kind which has one wheel 
is better for the amateur, being easier to 
handle, especially when short rows are 
being worked. Wheel-hoes with small 
wheels are most commonly seen and are 
entirely satisfactory for smooth ground, 
but a wheel-hoe with a larger wheel is 
better as a rule if the ground is full of 
stones. At least it is easier to handle. 
Plow attachments can be used for 
opening furrows and for covering seeds 
as well as for smothering weeds close to 
the rows and for throwing earth against 
the rows when a slight ridging is re- 
quired. The cultivator attachments can 
be used to keep down the weeds and 
break up soil which has become baked 








HAVE YOU A PET 
GARDEN TOOL? 


If you have, please tell us about it. 
The essential tools needed are de- 
scribed in this article, but many 
amateurs have found some special 
device which they consider particu- 
larly useful. It may be a home-made 
device, or one sold in the stores. It 
may be used for cultivating or for 
weeding, or for applying fertilizers 
or water or for some other purpose. 
Whatever it may be, a few lines tell- 
ing about it will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 
THE EDITORS. 


are strong and well-made but not too 
heavy. 

A good trowel is indispensable. It 
should be strong and shaped to fit the 
hand. There are few tools which need to 
be more carefully chosen than a trowel 
and few which break more easily unless 
cast in one piece. Some garden makers 
prefer wooden handles, and strong 
trowels of this type can be obtained. 
The fact that a trowel is made of metal 
throughout is no guarantee of its qual- 
ity. Such trowels often bend at the 
shank. 

With the tools named, the garden 
maker has enough equipment to carry 
on all ordinary operations. Doubtless, 
he will buy other kinds to meet his 
individual needs. Such devices as hand 


by the sun. There are attachments for 








weeders of various kinds are useful in 











working around flowers, especially in 





both deep and shallow cultivation. 

It is possible to obtain a seed-sowing 
attachment but this is a needless expense. The amateur will 
find such an attachment of little value in a small garden, where 
only a few rows are given to each vegetable. 

There are small individual planting devices which have 
some value for use where the ground is smooth and free from 
stones, especially if the owner is inclined to plant his seeds 
too deeply—a common mistake. The average gardener, how- 
ever, will be satisfied to make his furrows with a wheel-hoe, 
an ordinary hoe, or a Warren hoe, and to plant the seeds by 
hand. The Warren hoe has a triangular-shaped blade and is 
used for working close to small plants without stooping. 

The scuffle hoe is a much more necessary tool, however. 
The amateur who has once made use of it comes to consider 
it a necessity, even though he may have a wheel-hoe and 
cultivator. The scuffle hoe consists of a flat blade attached to 
a long handle, which can be pushed and pulled with but little 
effort and will clear the ground of weeds in a short time. 
There is some danger of cutting off plants in running the 
scuffle hoe too close to the rows but otherwise this is a highly 
useful device. 

Of course, a hoe of the ordinary type is needed, regard- 
less of what other tools the gardener may own, It should be 
chosen carefully, in order that it may be properly balanced. 
When a hoe has just the right ‘‘feel’’ its use becomes a pleasure. 
It is important, however, to keep the blade clean. Indeed, this 
is true of all tools, but particularly of those which have to 
be lifted, for soil adheres to the blade and increases the weight 
as well as the difficulty of driving the blade into the ground. 
It is equally important to keep the blade sharp and the wise 
garden maker will carry a file in his trouser’s pocket, using it 
to touch up the blade from time to time. 

In the selection of a type of hoe, there will be strong 
differences of opinion. Some prefer the New England meadow 
hoe, which has enough weight to “‘pack a wallop,”” to use 
the expressive description of commercial growers. Others like 
the narrow-bladed onion hoe, or even the round-top onion 


rock gardens. Most gardeners like to 
try new tools and sometimes find one which makes a greater 
appeal than any of those named. Experimenting is one of the 
pleasures of gardening. 


PRIVET HEDGES WHICH WERE CUT BACK 


(OA ORMA privet hedges which were killed back last 
Winter but that were pruned to green wood this Spring 
are now making strong growth. There is the temptation at 
this time to let the plants grow as tall as possible. An uneven 
hedge will result if this is done. The time has come now to 
trim the hedge again. Considerable new growth may have to 
be cut off, but this will do no harm. A compact, full hedge, is 
the ultimate aim. 

Most hedges need to be trimmed several times each season 
in order to keep them symmetrical and in good condition. If 
they are not cut frequently and rather hard they are likely to 
become too tall and to lose their leaves at the bottom. 

The California privet should not be cut late in the season, 
however, for it is subject to winterkilling and late cutting 
induces the growth of new wood, which is likely to suffer 
Winter injury. Hedges of this kind can be trimmed advan- 
tageously up to late August. 


THE FERMENTING OF CUTWORM BAIT 


HE cutworm bait recommended in Horticulture and other 

publications may have an unfavorable reaction if incor- 
rectly mixed or misapplied. The poison often is put around 
plants in a solid ring and covered with soil to keep the birds 
from eating it. When this is done, the mash may ferment and 
injure the plants. Of course, it is not necessary to use large 
quantities of the bait and it need not be covered. As this bait 
is also effective in controlling grasshoppers, the formula is 
repeated. Mix dry one teaspoonful of Paris green with one 
quart of bran. Add one cup of water sweetened with a table- 
spoonful of molasses. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1933-34 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year or in 1932 will not be permitted to make an entry 
in the 1934 competition. Year Books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of ‘‘Horticulture,”’ 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1. 


RELATION OF STOCK AND SCION 


Poe years there has been much discussion about the possible 
influence of scions on the root stocks of grafted plants. 
The fact that the root stocks influenced the behavior of the 
plants has been freely accepted, but many persons have ex- 
pressed doubt as to the likelihood of the scion having any 
appreciable effect on the root stock. 

Dr. H. B. Tukey has been making careful and extensive 
experiments at the Geneva, N. Y., Experiment Station and 
now has published a bulletin in which he takes the ground 
that the scion may actually alter the hardiness, shape and dis- 
position of the roots of the root stock in a marked degree. 
Possibly this report will settle many long-standing disputes, 
although some growers may be loath to accept Dr. Tukey’s 
conclusions. It is true that the influence of the root stock on 
the scion is much more pronounced, especially in such con- 
spicuous examples as the dwarfing of the pear by grafting it 
on quince root stock. Nevertheless, the effects in the other 
direction seem to be positive. 

It has even been shown that the piece of stem lying between 
the top and the root may have an important influence. Dr. 
‘Tukey argues that fruit growers should examine more closely 
the root stock of their trees and give greater consideration to 
the relation between the stock and the scion. A combination 
of the various factors mentioned determines the “build-up” 
of the fruit tree and plays a large part in the fate of an orchard. 

This question of the relation of stock and scion is not con- 
fined to the fruit orchard by any means. It is just as important 
when dealing with ornamental shrubs and trees which are 
grafted. The late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson used to state very 
positively that long life in ornamental crabapples could be 
ensured only by a careful selection of the root stock to be used. 
Of course, the relation of root stock to the scion in the grafting 
of lilacs has long been a question for argument. The whole 
matter seems to have been given a wider aspect and one which 
will awaken new interest. 


EAR SIR—I am interested in the article on Page 219 in 

tHe issue of June 15 about weeds in driveways. Stimu- 

lated by an English road experiment, we began to use calcium 

chloride in 1906 to attract moisture and prevent dust on the 

Shore Road. I have used it on my avenue ever since. It not 
only prevents dust, but it kills and prevents weeds. 

One can buy it now in dried flakes, easy to spread, in 100- 
pound bags or 400-pound drums at a little under two cents a 
pound. One needs one pound to the square yard for each 
application. The first year a second application is usually 
needed. In subsequent years, at the seashore anyway, one is 
enough. It must be kept off the grass, as it burns. 

At a camp I had in the Hamilton Woods, my gravel road 
and yard were almost entirely covered with weeds, mostly 
witch grass, two years ago. A thick coating (two pounds to a 
yard, three bags equalling 300 pounds) spread with a stove 
shovel, killed them all. I had a few last year. This year I must 
repeat the work, but one pound per yard will be sufficient. On 
most of the road, a few weeds come up scatteringly and about 
a tablespoonful dropped on each root eradicates them. 

One must not let the calcium get damp. It it gets too 
lumpy, it can be dissolved in water, one pound to a gallon, 
and used in a watering pot, one gallon to a square yard. At 
first we used watering carts on our roads and had to dissolve 
it all. 

—William D. Sohier. 
Boston, Mass. 


SCORING GARDEN CLUB ACTIVITIES 


.*. is suggested by Professor Victor H. Reis, of the Extension 
Service of the Ohio State University at Columbus, Ohio, 
that each garden club score its activities in order to obtain a 
true picture of what is being accomplished. He has made a list 
of ten requirements which he thinks should govern each club 
and suggests that ten points be allowed for each requirement 
which has been met. 

Professor Reis’ list is as follows: 

Eliminate from active membership all who do not have gardens. They 
may be associate members with large dues. 

Eliminate from active membership all who do not participate in flower 
shows, meetings, and other club activities. 

Hold at least one flower show a year. 

Visit the garden of every member at least once a year. 

Change presidents at least every two years. 

Have a definite program for the year. 

Co-operate with other garden clubs by joint meetings, exchange of 
speakers, exchange of flower show judges, etc. 

Make use of the Agricultural Extension Service through your local 
county extension agent. 

Hold your meetings throughout the year.—Winter and Summer as well 


as Spring and Fall. 
Belong to a state organization of garden clubs. 


SEEDLING LEWISIAS IN THE WEST 


EAR Sir—Under the “‘Roving Gardener’’ heading in the 

April 15 issue, I noticed an item about growing lewisias 

from seed. It is strange that Mr. Purdy has overlooked al! 
these years the volunteer seedlings in his lewisia beds. 

Right from the start—seven years ago—my plants, which 
proved to be suitably placed, have thrown volunteer seedlings 
in large numbers, and they continued to grow and are bloom- 
ing today. Three to five years were required for maturing 
them in southern Oregon with 20 inches of rainfall. Plants 
which were poorly placed at the start have gradually died off 
and no volunteer seedlings appeared among them at any time. 

I had no trouble in growing Lewisia columbianum, L. 
cotyledon, L. purdyt, L. finchi, L. howelli, L. heckneri and 
variations in prepared seed beds. Spraguea multiceps is another 
plant to grow from seed. All have very similar appearing 
seeds too. Fixing the color—or perpetuating various colors 


separately—is the problem. 
—John H. Heckner. 


Brownsboro, Ore. 
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Growing Dahlias Under Cloth 


HE colleges have been experimenting for a number of years 

in the growing of different garden flowers in cloth houses. 
A number of flowers have been found to do much better under 
cloth, notably China asters. So common has the practice be- 
come in commercial work in fact that the cloth is often referred 
to as aster cloth. 

The cloth method is now h‘ghly recommended for the 
growing of dahlias. J. Louis Roberts, president of the Central 
States Dahlia Society, gives the reasons in a recent issue of the 
Bulletin of the American Dahlia Society. The fact that the 
sweepstake winners at the World’s Fair Dahlia Show last year 
in three classes grew their dahlias under cloth naturally is a 
recommendation in itself. Dahlias under cloth are kept free 
from the attacks of larger insect pests. The air remains more 
humid, thus approaching tropical growing conditions. The 
stems grow longer, often reaching three feet. 

One should not assume that there are no disadvantages. As 
a fact, plant lice and red spider may be troublesome, but they 
also occur in the open ground. Mr. Roberts recommends nico- 
tine sulphate or other similar solutions for the aphis. A second 
spraying should follow on the third or fifth day to kill the 
new growth of plant lice. The red spiders can not be washed 
off easily in a cloth house with a garden hose. 

The cost of building a cloth house 33 x 33 x 9 feet was 
found to be $15 for the cloth itself. For supports, 14-foot 
posts with three feet in the ground are spaced every 16% feet. 
There should be six-inch baseboards to which the cloth is 
nailed and also lath to nail over the cloth. The cloth roof is 
supported with No. 8 galvanized iron wire. The entrance to 
the cloth house may be a screen door in a frame. Other acces- 
sories include twine and a curved upholstery needle to sew the 
cloth over the wire. 

Manufacturers of the cloth furnish directions for construct- 
ing a cloth house, but the writer has found that it is wise to 
have the posts smooth and covered with oil cloth at the tops 
where the cloth goes around them. Where the cloth is tacked 
on the baseboard, it should be painted to prevent it from 
wearing. 


A Knotweed Not a Nuisance 


Se much has been written already in Horticulture about the 
different knotweeds that it is interesting to find in a recent 
issue of Garden Gossip a note concerning one that is generally 
designated as Polygonum sieboldt. The plants which are the 
subject of the illustration apparently made rank growth in 
the Virginia garden, where they reached a height of 11 feet 
or so. 

In spite of the sturdy appearance of the weeds, however, 
they die down in Winter. The flowers, which are borne in 
large masses and which are white or rose colored, can be cut 
and the leaves pulled off and kept indefinitely like straw 
flowers or everlastings without water. Readers of Horticulture 
have been warned against the spreading habit of other mem- 
bers of the genus polygonum but P. sieboldi spreads slowly, 
the plant illustrated being several years old. 


Early Sowing of Seeds 


is a well-known fact that many seeds germinate better 
when they are fresh. The delphinium is a popular example. 
Persons who have a hobby of hybridizing roses, also, have had 
the experience of failing in germinating the seeds unless they 
are sown promptly. 

It seems that the rule may be extended to include iris seeds, 
judging from the experience of Roy W. Gottschall of which 


he writes in a Bulletin of the American Iris Society. Seeds of 
the bearded irises which he harvested early in August were first 
allowed to dry out and then were planted on August 11. Some 
of the seeds sprouted in 72 days but by mid-April of the 
following year, great numbers of the seedlings were up. Other 
test plantings were made throughout the Autumn and early 
Winter. The germination of seeds sown after January 30 was 
negligible. 

The conclusions Mr. Gottschall drew from his experimenta- 
tion were that too early planting was not desirable, because in 
his location, which is central Ohio, the Winter is unfavorable 
to small seedlings. Excellent results were enjoyed, however, 
from sowings made on September 25. Only seeds that will 
sink in water are considered mature and possible to germinate. 





Polygonum sieboldi growing in a garden in Virginia 


Delphiniums After Flowering 


HAT is the best treatment of delphinium plants after 
they have finished flowering? Not even the experts agree 
as to the answer. Charles F. Barber of Oregon recommends in 
a Bulletin of the American Delphinium Society that two cut- 
tings of the stalks be made after flowering. He first cuts down 
the spikes to a point where there is good green foliage. He feels 
that since the leaves are the breathing organs they are needed 
to help the roots. The second cutting is done when the new 
growth from the base is six inches or more high. Then the 
old stalks may be cut out to the base. He makes the cut sharp 
and on a slant. An exception to this rule is that if the plant 
turns yellow before the new growth starts, then the top can 
be cut down at once. 
Mr. Barber does not favor allowing all the stems to remain 
on a plant, either during the first or second growth. A plant 


may have too many spikes. He says: 

Do not be afraid to cut out the surplus stalks a little distance from the 
ground. If the plant is quite young and a bit frail it may be essential to 
leave only one stalk. In other cases perhaps half the number should go, 
while with a strong and well established plant it may be advisable to leave 
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ten or more stalks to flower. This thinning should be done quite early so 
that all the strength may be expended on the chosen few. 


Apparently it is characteristic of delphiniums to have more 
fragrance in the Fall than in the Summer. Mr. Barber suggests 
that one test the Fall blooms carefully and that one mark the 
exceptional plants. They will be the ones to be given special 
attention to carry them over into the next season. 


A Selection of Phlox Varieties 
laren oe taste naturally enters into the choosing of 
flowers for any garden. An interesting selection of varieties 
of Summer-flowering phloxes has been made, however, by 
A. M. S. Pridham in a Cornell University bulletin that covers 
the history, culture and varieties. 
In spite of its age, Crepuscule is one of the 14 selected kinds. 
It was introduced in 1853 and is often referred to as the 
mother of modern phloxes, according to Mr. Pridham. The 
florets are of a peculiar dark lilac color which lightens toward 
the edges of the petals. The clusters of blooms are borne freely 
during late Summer and early Fall. One of the oldest American 





Glory-of -the-sun with fragrant blue flowers 


varieties to still retain its popularity is Albion, colored white 
with a small light lavender eye. The selected list continues 
with Annie Cook, colored light lilac-pink with a deeper 
amaranth-pink eye. The dense panicles of bloom open late in 
the season. Anton Mercier is a semi-dwarf kind, the florets 
being phlox-purple marked with a white eye. An early flower- 
ing delicate pink kind is Cameron. It makes small clumps. 

One of the best new phloxes of American origin, according 
to the writer, is Mrs. W. G. Harding, which has exceptionally 
large florets colored deep rose pink with a deeper eye. Flowers 
are borne continuously throughout the season. Graf Zeppelin 
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has only recently found its way into American gardens. The 
flowers are creamy white with a delicate rose-pink eye. One 
of the deepest of the purple varieties is Le Mahdi. The largest 
flowered of the phlox-purple kinds is Mrs. Ethel Pritchard. 

Reichgraf von Hochberg is selected as being one of the best 
of the deep red-purple varieties. In the scarlet group Saladin 
is called the deepest and most brilliant. The writer claims that 
the color does not fade in the sun. Selma is a tall-growing 
variety having mallow-pink blossoms with a deeper eye. 

A change in name is found in the phlox Tapis Blanc, which 
was later called Mia Ruys. The color is pure rich white and 
blossoms keep coming throughout the entire season. The very 
dwarf habit of growth makes this kind especially desirable 
for planting in rock gardens. 


Advice From a Peony Expert 


CLIPPING for the garden notebook of everyone interested 
in exhibiting peonies may be taken from a recent article 
in the Minnesota Horticulturist written by W. F. Christman, 
secretary of the American Peony Society. To get exhibition 
quality blooms the first step naturally is to disbud or remove 
all the side buds from each stem, leaving only the largest central 
bud. The writer suggests that blooms be cut only from plants 
established three years or more. While the blooms are forming 
frequent watering is necessary. Soils that are not very rich 
should get applications of liquid manure previous to the 
blooming period. The exhibitor also should examine the buds 
frequently in order to select the best. 

One may be sure to get clean blooms if the buds are covered 
with small paper bags such as the half-pound size from the 
grocers. Slip a bag over each bud and pin it close around the 
stem but not so tight as to bind the stem. Mr. Christman 
leaves the bags on until the flowers have been taken to the 
exhibition room. The blooms can be handled with less damage 
this way. It will be necessary to experiment at first, for the 
single and Japanese peonies have to be cut sooner than the 
later blooming varieties. The former may be cut when the 
bud is still firm but the more double and late varieties should 
be allowed to develop until the buds feel soft to the touch. 


The Fragrant Glory-of-the-sun 


NLIKE many plant novelties, there seems to be a con- 
tinued interest, after several years, in the South American 
bulb, Glory-of-the-sun, with the botanical name, Leucocoryne 
ixtoides odorata. According to all reports, this bulb was known 
to cultivation over a century ago but was only recently re- 
introduced by Clarence Elliot of England. Unfortunately, a 
conservatory is necessary to grow the bulb, which will limit 
its use, but it has several features much in its favor. The blooms, 
which resemble a giant chionodoxa, are pale blue in color and 
delightfully fragrant. They last well when cut. 

The point is made by T. H. Everett in a recent issue of the 
Rural New-Y orker that this bulb produces no bulblets or off- 
shoots and can only be propagated from seed. The directions 
for growing this novelty are as follows: 


The seed should be sown in pans or flats of light soil as soon as possible 
after it is gathered. The seedlings come up like weakly onions, and care must be 
taken that they are not over watered. When the second leaf appears transplant 
them to other pans filled with a light but rich soil at a distance of about one 
and one-half inches apart, and here they may be grown on steadily until they 
flower. A sunny place in a light airy greenhouse is required, and conditions 
such as suit freesias will be all right for the Glory-of-the-sun. After flowering, 
the plants should be watered and kept growing until the foliage shows signs of 
ripening, after which the amount of water should be reduced and finally with- 
held altogether until such time as new growth appears, when the bulbs should 
be potted up in new soil and watering gradually resumed again. 


Paper Mulch for Dahlias 

= plants of many kinds have now been grown 
under mulch paper. Some crops thrive with this treat- 

ment and others do not. One iris expert mulches her seedlings 

every Summer with the paper mulch apparently with entire 
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satisfaction. If the experience of one man in growing dahlias 
under mulch coincides with that of others, this practice can 
not be recommended for this flower. He reports in a Bulletin 
of the American Dahlia Society that the plants made wonder- 
ful growth but bore very few blossoms. This occurred for two 
years. Finally it was decided to pull up the paper and in a 
short time the plants began to bloom freely. It was found also 
that the dahlia roots grown under paper did not keep well, 
some of them even drying up within a month's time. Natu- 
rally this grower has discarded the paper method for dahlias. 


Killing Dandelions With Nitrate 


NY new idea for eradicating dandelions is grasped avidly 
by the gardening public. The latest wrinkle, reported in 
Garden Gossip, is the use of nitrate of soda. The plan is to 
drop a pinch of the chemical into the heart of each plant. This 
will kill the dandelion promptly. On the other hand the 
nitrate will benefit the lawn as a fertilizer if not used too 
freely. 


MID-SUMMER PLANT PESTS 


T is in July that the squash borer does its greatest damage. 
This is a very difficult insect to control because the damage 
is done by grubs which tunnel their way through the stems of 
the plants, interfering with the proper flow of nourishment to 
the leaves, which finally wilt and die. The eggs and freshly 
hatched larve can be destroyed by the use of heavy applica- 
tions of an arsenical or nicotine spray directed to the part of 
the plant nearest the roots. The nicotine spray is especially 
effective because it kills both the eggs and larve with which it 
comes in contact. Spraying should be done frequently and 
preferably by means of a spray pump which will apply the 
liquid with considerable force. Much can be done to save 
infected plants by burying the stems at intervals so that new 
roots will be formed. 

Plant lice and squash bugs have the same feeding methods. 
They insert their long proboscides into the leaves and practi- 
cally take their food through a tube. One can smother the 
louse with nicotine, but the squash bug is too hard-shelled for 
such treatment. A plan, which is said to work well in fighting 
this ill-smelling pest, is to dip corncobs in hot coal tar and 
then place the cobs around the infested plants. The fumes 
arising from the coal tar will cause the bugs to beat a hasty 
retreat. 

Of course, the time-honored method of control is to place 
shingles around the plants at night. The pests gather under 
the shingles and can be killed early in the morning. It is also 
helpful to look for the eggs on the under parts of the leaves, 
rubbing off the clusters when found. 

White hellebore applied freely is effective in controlling the 
cabbage worm, although large growers usually depend upon 
arsenate of lead when the plants are small. Pyrethrum, tobacco 
-dust, or even road dust, sprinkled into the plants will help 
drive the pests away. The hellebore may be used dry, perhaps 
mixed with a little flour, or at the rate of an ounce to three 
gallons of water. One experienced gardener says that he has 
found a sure way of protecting his cabbages from worms. He 
takes the leaf of a tomato plant and crushes it in his hand, 
after which he lays it on the cabbage head. The success of this 
plan is not vouched for, but it is an easy one with which to 
experiment. 

In sections where the Mexican bean beetle is found it is 
necessary to spray with a special preparation sold by seedsmen 
for the purpose. It is not considered safe to use arsenate of lead 
after beans have formed. In any event, this poison would burn 
the leaves. 


DAFFODILS TESTED IN VIRGINIA 


8 Brine Garden Club of Virginia has a long record of service 
as being the oldest garden club federation in the country. 
Recently it passed its 14th birthday. The trial grounds main- 
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tained by the federation are watched each year with great 
interest. A report of the daffodil test committee calls the 
trumpet Alasnam an amazing flower with great height, which 
blooms immediately after King Alfred, the color being a 
warm yellow with a trace of orange. The color of Hector 
Treub is softer and the blooms are smaller, later and on 
shorter stems. Aerolite and Giant Killer are well liked. War- 
wick, which immediately follows King Alfred, has magnifi- 
cent flowers colored deep gold with perfect form and remark- 
able substance and borne on very long stems. 

Four of the best white trumpet varieties reported on this 
year were deep cream or pale primrose. One, La Vestale, is 
effective in the border but it is also a fine exhibition variety. 
Apparently Eve and the giant leedsi Her Grace are very simi- 
lar, they being identical in color with similar trumpets. 
Jungfrau did not measure up to the standard of the other 
varieties, but it comes late in the season, according to the 
committee in Virginia. President Carnot flowers less freely 
than the others but the flowers are most distinguished looking, 
as they open on 16-inch stems. 

In the bicolor class Jefta is very early with a long blooming 
period. It is a seedling of King Alfred and has inherited the 
fine qualities of its parent. The pale lemon color of the trum- 
pet does not fade. Sylvanite is probably one of the latest 
bicolors to flower. The broad-petaled perianth is clear white 
with a contrasting canary-yellow trumpet. 


WINTER-TESTED COTONEASTERS 


B Baie increasing popularity of cotoneasters as garden plants 
may make some observations on their hardiness of interest 
to gardeners. A collection of 26 species and varieties two years 
from seed and growing in the nursery in a heavy soil expe- 
rienced a minimum temperature of 31 degrees below zero the 
past Winter. Many of these cotoneasters were killed to the 
ground. Others were injured so much that new growth was 
weak, while a few were uninjured. All were uninjured in the 
roots and started freely. 

Those killed to the snow line were Cotoneaster moupinen- 
sis, C. foveolata, C. racemiflora veitcht, C. racemifiora son- 
garica, C. hupehensis, C. divaricata, C. rosea, C. ambigua, 
C. nitens, C. apiculata, C. horizontalis, C. rotundifolia, 
C. francheti and C. simonst. 

Those in which the wood was injured so much that new 
growth was very weak were C. dielsiana, C. bullata flori- 
bunda, C. bullata macrophylla and C. acutifolia villosula. 
These would probably have fared better if cut to the ground 
and allowed to make a new top. Under average conditions 
these species would undoubtedly endure most of our Winters. 

The following came through the Winter unhurt and may 
be considered ironclad: C. lucida, C. acutifolia, C. multiflora, 
C. zabeli miniata and C. gracilis. 

—G. L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


THE USEFUL IBERIS TENOREANA 


LTHOUGH still in its seed row of last year, ]beris teno- 
reana has proved its worth. Its evergreen foliage, given 
no protection, suffered not at all from last Winter's extreme 
cold. The first bloom appeared May 15, clear white, and for 
three weeks of hot, dry weather there remained a flat mat of 
flowers, as the racemes do not elongate. In comparison, /. sem- 
pervirens has but a fleeting period of bloom. At the end of the 
blooming period the flowers become faintly suffused with lilac. 
Numerous uses suggest themselves. A less rampant grower 
than J. sempervirens, it should rate higher for the rock garden. 
In the evergreen garden it would make an excellent accent 
plant against yews and it would make a good permanent 
edging for tulip beds. 
. —Bernard Harkness. 
Moravia, N. Y. 











CHANGING ASPECTS OF HORTICULTURE 


Professor Hedrick contrasts present 
day conditions with those of long ago 


HERE is nothing cut and dried about Professor Hedrick’s 
“| boot ‘“‘A History of Agriculture in New York.’’* The 

author is director of the great state experimental station 
at Geneva, N. Y., but he uses no scientific jargon. In fact, his 
book does not read like history in the commonly accepted 
meaning of the term. Certainly it is not a text book, and 
statistics crop up only at rare intervals. In other words, 
Professor Hedrick has written a book which anyone can read 
with pleasure and profit, even though he may have little 
interest in agriculture. 

What the author has to say about country life 100 years 
ago, the invention of machinery, the constant improving 
status of country people, about railways, waterways and 
changing customs, is highly entertaining. For the purpose of 
this review, however, it is necessary to deal particularly with 
a long chapter devoted to horticulture, which is described as 
‘‘an elegant branch of husbandry,’’ this being the characteri- 
zation given it by Chancellor Robert R. Livingston, the first 
‘president of the New York State Agricultural Society. 

It is interesting to read that Gov. Peter Stuyvesant prob- 
ably planted the first orchard in New York, and that in 1647 
he laid out a farm which he called 
the ‘‘Bouwerie’’ on the site of the 
present Bowery in New York 
City. It was long after this, how- 
ever, that horticulture, as an in- 
dustry, took firm root. Indeed, 
more than 100 years elapsed be- 
fore the first commercial nursery 
was established. This was 
Thomas Young’s nursery at 
Oyster Bay. The most prominent 
of the early nurseries was estab- 
lished a few years later by William 
Prince at Flushing, Long Island. 
This nursery was maintained for 
four successive generations and for 
100 years the Princes sold fruits 
in every town and hamlet, almost 
to every farmer, in the Hudson 
River valley. 

In 1790, William Prince 
planted the pits of 25 quarts of 
Green Gage plums. From them 
came trees yielding fruit of every 
color, with several prominent 
varieties finally emerging as 
worthy of cultivation. This was 
the first establishment to announce its peach trees as budded or 
“inoculated.’’ Nearly all the orchards of tree fruits in America 
were composed of seedlings until Prince’s Nurseries began to 
sell budded and grafted trees. 

In the early part of the 19th century many wealthy men 
gave attention to horticulture in New York as they did jn 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. This was the time when 
Marshall P. Wilder was growing 2,000 varieties of fruit on 
his 15-acre estate near Boston. 

Professor Hedrick writes that the New York Horticultural 
Society was organized in 1818 in New York City and incor- 
porated four years later, but he makes a serious mistake when 
he says, ‘The organization still holds meetings and has been 
in existence longer than any other similar society in America.” 
The fact is, that it lasted only until 1837. The present New 
York Horticultural Society was organized many years later. 





*A History of Agriculture in the State of New York,”’ by Ulysses Prentiss Hedrick. Printed 
for the New York State Agricultural Society. Price $3.00, plus postage. 





CHARLES DOWNING 
Who did much to develop horticulture in America 


It is well known that The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
organized in 1827, is the oldest organization of the kind in 
America, the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, organized 
two years later, being the next oldest. 

In the early part of the 19th century fruit growing began 
to take root in the western part of the state, especially around 
Rochester, where a nursery was started as early as 1834, later 
being sold to Ellwanger & Barry in 1840. Soon this was the 
leading nursery on the continent and gradually western New 
York became the nursery center of America. 

The apple is the fruit of fruits in New York now, but there 
was a long period when the pear and the plum competed for 
popular favor. Bartlett pears sold in New York for nine 
dollars a barrel, wholesale. One cultivator made $9,200 per 
acre. A fruit grower near New York received $14 a bushel 
for plums in 1865. An effort was made to establish prune 
production but the climate was not favorable for drying and 
New York lost the industry to California. 

Two prominent figures in the horticulture development of 
the state are mentioned in particular by Professor Hedrick— 
Andrew and Charles Downing. The former wrote many 
books and articles on pomological subjects, becoming ex- 
tremely well known. He lost his life trying to save other pas- 
sengers on the steamer ‘Henry Clay”’ on the Hudson in 1852. 

All this time fruit growers were 
becoming handicapped to a con- 
stantly increasing degree by fun- 
gus diseases and insect pests. Pro- 
fessor Hedrick writes, ‘Proper 
control of orchard insects was 
Icng delayed because the idea was 
fostered, mostly by sentimental- 
ists interested in birds, that the 
best way to keep down insects 
troublesome to orchard, garden 
and field crop was to encourage 
the birds.’’ It was under this de- 
lusion that Dr. E. Lewis Sturte- 
vant, later director of the New 
York Experimental Station, 
introduced the English sparrow. 
This bird proved to be of no use 
whatsoever in keeping down in- 
sects but became a pest to agricul- 
ture surpassed only by the robin, 
crow and starling. 

The author says that orna- 
mental gardening in New York 
State, as elsewhere, was not much 
in evidence until the middle of the 
last century. It was difficult to 
have smooth-shaven lawns until the lawn mower was in- 
vented, which took place some time after the Civil War. Most 
gardens were a hit and miss collection of flowers growing in 
delightful confusion. Even commercial products were difficult 
to obtain in quantity, and the author describes the difficulty 
New York City had in obtaining a half barrel of raisins to 
make plum puddings in order to celebrate the signing of the 
treaty of peace between the United States and England. 

It is well known, of course, that the growing of field corn 
was learned from the Indians, but sweet corn did not appear 
for many years. Apparently this corn came to notice first 
through the variety Papoon, with eight rows and a red cob, 
which was introduced in Plymouth, Mass., in 1779, by a 
soldier returning from Sullivan’s raid in western New York. 
In 1853, only two kinds were listed in the catalogues, but 
now 225 varieties are known to exist. For nearly three cen- 
turies Americans were content to use field corn in the green 
state, calling them ‘“‘roasting ears.”’ 
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T was my good fortune to visit the marvelous collection of 
roses in Mrs. Harriett R. Foote’s garden in Marblehead, 
Mass., when the blooms were in the bud stage. Mrs. Foote 
pointed out several plants of the variety Mrs. Sam McGredy, 
which she calls the best rose in her garden. The plants were 
extremely impressive, being three and one-half feet high and 
actually bending under the weight of the blossoms. The 
blooms of this rose are especially rich in the bud stage, when 
they are a combination of copper and scarlet-orange. Mrs. 
Foote tells me that McGredy’s Scarlet is also a prolific variety. 
Another variety in the McGredy family that can be highly 
recommended, I find, is Margaret McGredy, oriental red. All 
these roses have vigor, richness of color and free flowering 
habit, making them valuable for amateur rose enthusiasts. 

Of course anyone who has gardened long comes to have a 
high regard for some of the older varieties which still hold 
their own against the novelties. There is the silver-pink kind, 
Konigin Carola, which is as good a rose as anyone could 
want. Vigorous, hardy growth and a free blooming habit are 
characteristic of La Tosca which is also pink. Another superb 
pink hybrid tea rose is Lady Ashtown which has beautiful 
buds and large double blooms. It is difficult to name a red 
rose that is superior to Etoile de Hollande. Another good doer 
for the average garden, judging from the way it grows for 
Mrs. Foote, is Red Star which has a large petaled bloom 
colored bright rose-red. 


r the subject of yellow everblooming roses is mentioned to 
any group of enthusiasts a lively discussion is sure to fol- 
low. There will be those who favor Golden Dawn, a bright 
yellow variety, whereas others prefer Mrs. Pierre S. duPont, 
which is more golden yellow. Mrs. Foote showed me one of 
the newer varieties, Canary, which looks very promising. It is 
prolific and a clear canary yellow in color. In my own 
garden the novelty, Lord Lonsdale, has done well to date. 
The buds are long and golden yellow splashed with red out- 
side and they open to large, heavily textured blooms that 
retain their strong yellow color well. Golden Rapture is a very 
active variety with blooms that lighten on the edges of the 
petals. An unusual color combination is found in Mrs. Paul 
Goudie, for the yellow blooms are edged with pink. This new 
variety is from the famous Irish house of McGredy. 

I find that the highly colored roses are appealing more and 
more to rose fanciers. Of course the color combination of 
Talisman is extreme. It does not appeal to me nearly as much 
as that of President Herbert Hoover, which is by far the 
better variety in all gardens where I have seen it growing. I 
was very much interested in a remark made by Mrs. Louis A. 
Frothingham of North Easton, Mass., to the effect that the 
new rose Souvenir de Madame C. Chambard is one of the best 
pinks in her garden. The color of this rose is a lively coral 
pink. I have been watching it for several years and it has done 
well consistently. Surely a more vivid color combination than 
that of Condesa de Sastago can not be conceived. The cup- 
shaped blooms when open are gold outside and copper pink 
inside. The surprising thing is that a rose of this type should 
also have a vigorous habit of growth and Winter hardiness. 


T is to be regretted that more polyantha roses are not used 
in gardens. Mrs. George R. Fearing of Westwood, Mass., 
has a very happy combination of Hofgartner Kalb, really a 
China rose which is a bright rosy pink, and blue violas. In- 
cidentally, violas in different colors are used freely as edgings 
for the beds in this garden with remarkable success. Different 
color combinations are worked out with the violas in the 
colors blue, purple, white, yellow and orange. In Mrs. Foote’s 
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garden the polyantha Sunshine caught my eye. It is, perhaps, 
the best yellow to date. The buds are splashed with carmine 
whereas the open blooms are orange yellow in color, fading 
somewhat in the sun. Distinction was another polyantha that 
I liked for its good pink color, although I suspect that the 
older blooms lighten considerably. There are few white poly- 
anthas but the new Johanna Tantau looks promising indeed. 
The buds are flushed with pink. 

A number of persons near Boston, Mass., have told me 
that their plants of the climbing rose, Spanish Beauty, died 
out completely last Winter. In spite of this fact it is being 
replanted by those who have flowered it before. The tremen- 
dous cup-shaped blossoms colored carmine pink are worth 
any amount of trouble one may have in growing them. I 
expect that the appeal of this rose is like that of the hybrid 
teas Los Angeles and Madame Edouard Herriot which are 
planted repeatedly even though they may not be very Winter 
hardy. 

At a recent meeting of rose enthusiasts in Boston, at which 
60 or more varieties of roses were shown, Mrs. Henry S. 
Hunnewell of Wellesley commented on the unusual Winter 
hardiness of Elisa Robichon, which is growing in her garden. 
It withstood the Winter better than any other climber that 
she has. Although the blooms are not large they are of a 
delicate salmon-pink color and are borne in clusters. The 
foliage is dark glossy green. I doubt if many persons have ever 
seen this rose. Probably more thought will be given to hardy 
climbing roses for a few years to come at least. Mrs. Fearing 
has found in her garden that for a hardy white pillar rose, 
Minnie Dawson is reliable. The pure white, double blooms 
are borne in large clusters. 





The new rose Golden Dawn 











YELLOW SUMMER-FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Kinds which the garden maker will find 
useful in maintaining continuous bloom 


; gore is a vivid, vital color that gives the effect of 
gayety and sunshine. It is to be found in the favorite 
forsythia varieties, Kerria japonica and its double form, 

Jasminum nudiflorum and primulinum in those parts of the 

country where it may be safely grown out of doors, the 

various shades of the glowing flame azaleas, and yellow roses. 

Unlike our more fortunate English cousins, we can not, in 
the New England climate, grow those brilliant and delight- 
fully profuse bloomers, the brooms, which include the cytisus 
and the genistas, that cheerfully march by the roadside and 
nod over the cottage fence or hedgerow, giving such wonder- 
ful splashes of color to the otherwise oftentimes dull gray 
landscape. Americans abroad view them in all their irrespon- 
sible charm and beauty with the pain of a thwarted desire. 
Yet the case is not entirely hopeless, for we may grow one or 
two of these lovely shrubs as far north as Vermont. It is true 
that they will die to the ground during the Winter, but the 
roots are in no way injured and the plants grow from these 
like an ordinary perennial, and with such rapidity that by 
the time they are ready to bloom in August they have made 
from four to six feet of growth. 

Their bloom is very welcome in the late Summer for shrubs 
that will flower in August and September are few in number 
indeed. In addition to their myriads of blossoms, the habit of 
growth and color of the twigs and foliage are equally desir- 














Potentilla fruticosa has yellow flowers which appear in July and August 


able. The upright, long straight lines of the vivid rich green 
branches are extremely effective and will enrich any planting. 

The two best examples of these shrubs are Genista tinctoria 
and Cytisus scoparius, the former lower growing and earlier 
to bloom than the latter. They are very similar in growth. 
Of the two Genista tinctoria has more regularly formed and 
slightly larger leaves; Cytisus scoparius has only bracts where 
the leaves would ordinarily occur on the average shrub. This 
leaf reduction is a characteristic of the broom family, all of 
which grow naturally in dry, sandy, exposed positions. 
Planted in masses these two shrubs will produce a brilliant 
drift of color. It is in effect almost like a recurrence of Spring. 

The hypericums are Spring and Summer blooming. They 
bear large yellow flowers not unlike a single rose. With careful 
selection one may have them in bloom from June through 
August. They vary in habit of growth from creeping pros- 
trate ground covers to tall bushes four and five feet in height. 
The flowers are very numerous and a lovely butter yellow. 
These shrubs flourish in the hot sun and almost any soil 


where the drainage is good. Gravel and sand will not dis- 
courage them although a little good loam and humus will 
cause them to make more rapid growth. 

Of the many varieties offered by the nurseries Hypericum 
densiflorum is a shrub growing to be five feet tall bearing 
flowers one-half inch in diameter, in terminal cymes, in July. 
H. fragile is a ground cover blooming in June and July and is 
ideal for a rock garden. H. olympicum is one of the loveliest 
of the family, the stems and foliage being a glaucous gray- 
green that is fresh and cool. The plants grow at the most one 
foot in height and bear immense glowing blooms two and 
one-half inches in diameter in June and July. This variety is 
seen to the best advantage in a rock garden planted in large 
masses. H. polyphyllum attains a height of six inches and is 
another ideal ground cover for the rock garden on a sunny 
bank. The flowers are two inches in diameter and they come 
during June and July. H. repens is the most prostrate form, 
the branches rooting where they are pressed into the earth at 
all, thus forming a close flat mat on the ground and spreading 
rapidly in all directions. Its foliage is a good dull green, and 
its blossoms, which are solitary, are one and three-quarters 
inches across and very lovely. It blooms in June and July. 

Another Summer-blooming shrub bearing yellow flowers 
is Potentilla fruticosa or cinquefoil which is so common in 
northern New England in the pastures. This much abused 
shrub is considered very plebeian where it is a native, but in 
other parts of the country and abroad it is much sought after 
and widely used. Its chief charms are its Summer-blooming 
habit, its unusual growth, which makes it distinct and pic- 
turesque, and its shaggy brown bark that peels from the aging 
branches. It is essentially a shrub to be planted in a semi-wild 
spot where meadows and stone walls are to be seen in the 
surrounding landscape. The pale yellow blossoms, similar to 
a single rose, entirely cover the tops of the shrubs in July and 
August. These shrubs grow in wet springy lands or dry, 
stony hillsides in the full sun and are from four to six feet in 
height. If they become too straggly in growth they may be 
pruned back and easily kept within bounds. P. fruticosa var. 
farreri, which comes from China, is perhaps a better plant than 
the American kinds. In any event, it has received much praise. 

One more sub-shrub that deserves mention is Lotus cornt- 
culatus or birds-foot trefoil, which has a prostrate habit of 
growth and bears pea-shaped flowers of deep yellow with red 
splashes. This creeping ground cover is one of the best 
Summer-blooming rock plants, starting to flower in June and 
continuing into September. It delights in the sunshine and 
grows very rapidly, spreading among the rocks. Good drain- 
age is quite essential. It could be more frequently used to 
advantage. 


—NMarjorie Stearns. 
Putney, Vt. 


PANSIES AND ENGLISH DAISIES 


| een beds should be made in late July or early August, 
and any garden-maker with a little care can readily provide 
all the pansies necessary. It is very important, however, to use 
the very best seed obtainable. Otherwise the results will not 
be satisfactory. It is a good plan to use a coldframe but beds in 
the open ground give satisfactory results if plenty of water is 
available. The seeds may be sown broadcast or in drills three 
inches apart but must be covered very lightly. Germination is 
hastened by covering the bed with burlap or cheesecloth, 
which may be left in place until the seedlings appear. The use 
of cloth in this way prevents the seeds from being washed out, 
either by rain or when water is applied artificially. 

The seeds of English daisies, Bellis perennis, can be sown 
now, and the plants handled in much the same way as pansy 
plants. The newer varieties of the English daisy are large and 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 


Hedges 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


“DOGZOFF” 


Keeps dogs away from your evergreens, flow- 
ers and shrubs. Will protect birds from cats, 
keeps rabbits from destroying young trees, 
moles from ruining your lawn, drives away 
mice and rats, One spraying lasts 3 to 4 weeks. 
" ff’’ saves you many times its cost. 
Guaranteed to keep animals away from 
any place where they are not wanted. 
Not poisonous. Your druggist, seed store or 
nurseryman can supply you; if not, send 69c 
and we'll mail you a season’s supply. 


BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, Inc. 


Box 4, Tippecanoe City, 
Ohio 






















ANT BAIT (Lethelin Jelly) protects your lawns, 


le 
dens and green houses by destroyi who 
po hr me of ants in only a few days. In aly tubes 
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c Order today! 


PRODUCTS CO.,INC 
MANHASSET, N.Y 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MA 








Primula mistassinica 


One of the smallest Primulas 
50c each, 3 for $1.25 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, INc. 
DEPT. H BARRE, VT. 
New England’s Coldest Nursery 


Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual fted trees and shrubs 

about 12 inches high at amazingly low 

nny Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magno 
apan Maples, Franklinia, etc. Balled an 

Tae for Summer shipping. Write for 
8 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 
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handsome. They make good edging plants in Spring, can be 
used as ground covers, and are quite at home in the rock 
garden. They have a long flowering season and are worthy of 
more attention than they have received. The newer kinds are 
a great improvement over the old-fashioned daisy, which was 
sometimes known as the bachelor’s button, although the 
name is more commonly given to Centaurea cyanus. 


THE CARE OF LAWNS IN SUMMER 


ANY lawns need another application of fertilizer at this 

season. The grass is much more easily burned now than 

in the Spring, however, and care must be used, especially with 

certain fertilizers, like ammonium sulphate. A good way to 

use fertilizer on the lawn is to mix it with screened soil or 

with soil and peat moss. If soil is not readily available, peat 
moss and fertilizer alone may be used. 

Fertilizing work should always be done when the grass is 
dry, but there is a distinct advantage in washing the fertilizer 
into the ground with the hose after it has been applied. Some 
garden makers use the back of a rake to spread the material 
evenly, because otherwise streaks are likely to show in the 
lawn where heavy applications have been made. 

The proper clipping of grass has much to do with keeping 
the lawn in good condition. The grass is likely to grow very 
slowly at this season of the year, especially when there is a 
light rainfall, and it is not necessary to use the lawn mower 
so frequently as in the Spring. Close clipping must be guarded 
against as it reduces the vitality of the grass. The safe rule to 
follow is to keep the grass at a height of about two inches. 

In any event, the lawn mower should be used often enough 
so that there will be no necessity of raking the clippings, be- 
cause these clippings, if left on the ground, serve as a mulch 
and at the same time fertilize the soil as they decay. It may 
be, however, that the lawn will get too long while the family 
is On its annual vacation. If that happens, it is important to 
rake it because if long clippings are left on the grass they will 
smother it and cause it to turn yellow. 


CLIPPING THE BUDS OF DAFFODILS 


| Sse several years I have had a large planting of daffodils 
(narcissi) that, like those of many other people, bud well 
but blast. This year I clipped the ends of the buds just as 
they started to get brown, and while I clipped only about a 
half-dozen, all bloomed well. I am sorry that I did not clip 
all of them, for my experiment might have developed itself 
a great deal further. 

I hope to repeat this experiment another year to prove it 
out, yet I do earnestly believe that this treatment will work 
for the many persons who have stubborn daffodils, even 














It’s Never Too Late 
to 
Improve Your Soil 


Florida Humus does more than stimulate a temporary growth. It lastingly 
improves the soil, and may be used to advantage at any season when the 
ground is not frozen. . . . Its unusual water-holding capacity is of special 
benefit in the normally dry mid-summer months. 


FLORIDA HUMUS 


Dredged from under-water deposits, centuries old—then air-dried 
and conveniently packaged. For booklet, write any address below: 


FLORIDA HUMUS COMPANY, Zellwood, Florida 


New York Office: 
15 Broad Street 


New England 
Distributors: 


New England Representative: 
Donald F. Cutler, 141 Milk St., Boston 
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NEW 
EVER GREEN 


The original stendard- 
ized pyr 


Kills worms, caterpillers and ants. 





MIX 
WITH WATER 


Add nothing else. No 
soep ‘spreader’ re- 
quired. No complex 
instructions to follow. 
Just measure requir-’ 
ed amount of New 
Ever Green, 
mix and start, 



















SPRAY 








AS DIRECTED | ~ 

Non-polsonous to f° 

men and pets. Will ee 
not injure plents or Buy Evergreen 
gress. ls deadly to at drug, hardware, 
insects, caterpillars, flower, seed, de- 
worms end ants. 


pertment stores, 
mix it and spray. 
Write for our new 
spteying chart. 


Very economical 














IRISES 


Dykes’ Medal Trio 
Rameses Dauntless 
San Francisco 


$3.00 


The new sure-fire yellow 
FIREFLASH 
included in each order 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
60 N. Main St., West Hartford, Conn. 








Summer Specials 


Rock Garden Plants 
$1.00 per dozen! 


No less than 6 of a kind at 
these prices. 


Anthemis aizoon, Arenaria verna, 
Aster alpinus, Lychnis alpina, 
Thymus serp. album, Veronica 
elegans, corymbosa, repens. List 
of other kinds sent on application. 


WHITE & JOHNSON CO. 
WAKEFIELD MASS. 











WILLIAMSON 
TABLS t(Ris 


An entirely new group of wire-stemmed 
graceful beauties in the Tall Bearded class. 
Set of five for $3.00. Write for catalog de- 
scribing them and other new introductions. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
423 Market Street Blufften, Ind. 








Euphorbia 
Jacquineeflora 


3-inch stock, splendid plants 
ready for immediate deliv- 
ery. Price— 


$2 per dozen 
$15 per hundred 
$100 per thousand 


Box 11, Madison, N. J. 


Serving Gardeners for Thirty Years 








SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS BULBS 
Wholesale and Retail 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


You are cordially invited to visit one of 
New England’s largest and most popular 
gladiolus fields. We have 20 acres in bloom 
from July 15 to October 1st and are located 
on U. 8. Route 1, the main highway to 
Portsmouth, N. H., seven miles from New- 
buryport, Mass. 


Write for New Fall List 





famous Rainbow Sprinkler 





The Rainbow oscillating sprinkler, illus- 
trated above, waters areas as large as 60 
ft. square without having to be moved. 
Gives uniform water distribution. Does the 
work of three or four ordinary sprinklers. 
The White Showers line includes both 
portable and permanent irrigation equip- 
ment for lawns and gardens. 
Write for Circular 
WHITE SHOWERS, INC. 

6494 Dubois St., Detroit, Mich. 
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; Established 40 Years 
im Pulv. Peat Moss $2.50 bale 
Pulv. Cow Manure $2.50 100 Ibs. 
Pulv. Sheep Manure $2.50 100 Ibs. 
Pulv. Bone Meal $2.25 100 Ibs. 
None Better—None More Bulk 
, Lawn and Field Seeds 
Special Prices in Quantities 


E.L.SHUTE & CO. 
616 W. Upsal Street Philadelphia 








Garden Digest 


r. go is the only magazine that 
; cae condenses and reviews 
the best garden articles 
and ideas from hundreds 
of magazines, books and bul- 
yy ietins, You receive Garden 
Digest 12 times for a dollar, 
36 times for two dollars. Sam- 
ple foradime, or three 3c stamps. 
Address: GARDEN DIGEST, 
515 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, 
New York. 












Beatrice Floral Gardens 
Cordially 


you are invited to visit our gardens where 
Gold Medal Dahlias and Gladiolus are 
grown. We also feature annuais, perennials, 
flowering shrubs, roses, evergreens, lilies 
and many novelties. 


SHARON, MASS. 
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though it may seem to require considerable labor. I might add 
that I did not clip more than one-eighth inch from the buds. 
Greater clipping would injure the petals. 

—Charles Mears. 
Quechee, Vt. 


BETTER WEIGELAS FROM FRANCE 


T has come to be the habit to condemn the conventional 
varieties of weigela, often called diervilla, as coarse, weedy 
shrubs. Yet when the new Wilson shrub with the terrible 
name of Kolkwitzia amabilts came into the American garden 
current, it was promptly described as a refined weigela. 

Meanwhile, that much more important plant wizard than 
Burbank, the great Lemoine of Nancy, France, had been 
working with weigelas. As I write these words, four or five 
Lemoine weigela hybrids are blooming at Breeze Hill, just 
before the first flowers open on the kolkwitzia, and they de- 
serve nothing but admiration, commendation, approval. 

The great French hybridizer has reduced the coarseness of 
the plant and increased its profusion of flowers. The variety 
Richesse is a lovely light pink, with none of the blue shade in 
it. The white form Avalanche has even more flowers on a 
somewhat stockier plant, and is an object of great beauty. 
Profusion and Girondin are described, I presume, as two 
shades of the dull light crimson or deep pink which passes for 
red, though not the red of the old Eva Rathke. Both are good 
in habit and in flower. Feerie will extend the season. 

I have meant to point out that these are extremely attractive 
Spring-blooming shrubs, coming ahead of Spirea vanhouttei 
and Kolkwitzia amabilis. They afford, if well placed, a very 
definite advantage for the front of the shrubbery or for iso- 
lated bloom effects any where. 

It does not hurt the picture any to recite the fact that these 
shrubs came through virtually unharmed after the worst 
Winter we have ever known. Speaking of that, tempts me to 
mention further the extreme beauty this season of the first 
roses to bloom at Breeze Hill, Rosa ece, R. hugonis, R. xan- 
thina, and R. willmottie, coming in that order, but separated 
only by days and all in fine shape at the same time. These roses 
also have endured the Winter's worst assaults. Coming only a 
day or so later than Hugonis is the unnamed hybrid between 
Hugonis and Altaica, which to my mind is one of the best 
things left us by the late Dr. W. Van Fleet. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE EXASPERATING DAHLIA BORER 


B bec dahlia borer is an exasperating pest, sneaking into the 
stalks unseen, and keeping himself well hidden. If the tiny 
aperture where he enters the stalk can be found a slit may be 
made upward with a sharp knife until the pest is extricated. 
If it is not wilted, the plant may recover. Another plan is to 
take a piece of 20-gauge copper wire, which is soft and pliable 
enough to penetrate through the stem, and to make a little 
hook at one end which can be run up and down inside the 
hole. It is usually possible to draw the insect out or to kill it 
altogether, and the wound will soon heal. Some garden 
makers heat and straighten a fish hook, using it for impaling 
the borer. Sometimes arsenate of lead is injected with a rubber 
bulb syringe, the nozzle being scraped to make it small. 

















AT LAST! A WEED-KILLER FOR LAWNS! 


—a powder that eradicates weeds and at and hardware dealers sell it—or if they 
the same time stimulates the grass to haven’t it in stock yet, we’ll send you a 
richer growth. Magic, you say? Nothing 3-lb. sample can postpaid for $1.00 or, 
of the sort. ADCO WEED-KILLER is a still better, a 25-lb. bag F.O.B. for $3.75. 


sound scientific product, developed ° e 
through years of experiment, and it will ADCO, Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
Makers also of the famous “ADCO,” 


do = = ped lawn in one hour than a 

month’s hard labor at digging out weeds. which converts farm and garden rubbish 
ADCO WEED-KILLER FOR LAWNS into rich organic uanane without ani- 

is sold in 3-Ib. cans and 25-lb. bags. One mals. Send for “Artificial Manure and 

pound is enough for 100 square feet. Seed How to Make It”—FREE. 
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The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


Save time and effort 
Order today 


Price $1.85 


B. C. HAMILTON 
320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 


HARDY PERENNIALS at reduced prices, 
$1.00 per doz., 5 doz. for $4.00, they are 
worth twice as much. Aethionema Persicum, 
Agrostemma Walkerii, Alyssum sex, comp., 
Anchusa Myosotidiflora, Anthemis Kelway, 
Armeria Lancheano, Aubrietia Eyri Lilac, 
Boltonia Lat., Campanula, Glom. Sup., Car- 
nation new Prague, Chrysanthemum Hardy, 
Coreopsis, Delphinium Wrexham and Blk. 
Lng., Dianthus, mixed, Digitalis, mixed, 
Helenium, Helianthemum, Heuchera, Hibis- 
cus, Hollyhock, dbl. Triumph, Lavender, 
Iupinus, new hyb., Lychnis calc., Mimulus 
Red Emperor, new, Forget-Me-Not, Orien- 
tal Poppy, Iceland Poppy, new Hybr., 
Pachysandra, Jap. Spurge, Pentstemon, 
Phlox, new varieties in colors, Potentilla, 
Polyanthus, Prunella, Scabiosa, Sedum, 6 
varieties, Statice Dumosa, Sweet Wivels- 
field, Thymus, Verbascum, Veronica, Royal 
blue, Viola, new, Arkwright Ruby, Order 
direct from: Dvorak’s Nursery, Route 2, 
Hempstead, N. Y. 

















JUMBO—World’s largest exhibition pansy 
—big plant and giant flower. Choice new 
seed, sow now; 1500 $1, 300 25c. Black- 
more & Langdon best double delphinium 
seed, 300 for 50c. Rocky Mountain Blue, 
also finest long spurred mixed Columbine, 
500 for 25c. Madonna lily bulbs 10c. Paul 
Ward, Grower, Hillsdale, Mich. 





CORLISS BROS. INC. NURSERIES, 
Gloucester, Mass. We specialize in choice 
Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants. A visit 
to our Nurseries will be well worth while. 
Price list on request. Open Sundays all day. 





DELPHINIUM SILVER MEDAL HYBRID 

BLUES, single or semi-double, light tints, 

deep shades to midnight blue. Strong spikes, 

florets to 2% inches, 200 seeds, $1.00. 

aeeey August first. N. M. Estabrook, Stow, 
s. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Graduate landscape gardener from State 
Institute of Applied Agriculture on Long 
Island desires position as an estate gar- 
dener or caretaker. Single, 25, Protestant, 
of American lineage. Experienced in estate 
and nursery work. Excellent recommenda- 
tions. Address S. W., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,”’ Boston, Mass. 








Wanted, position to assist florist or land- 
scape gardener. Object, training with ad- 
vancement. Age 23, ambitious. 2 years’ ex- 
perience in greenhouse for retail florist. 
References. Address J. P. C., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young woman majored in floriculture at 

college. Has knowledge of stenography. 

Desires part or whole time work. Address 

a A. G., Care of “Horticulture,”’ Boston, 
ass. 





Position wanted as greenhouse man by 
young American, 25 years old, single. Two 
years’ greenhouse experience and four sea- 
sons growing vegetables and flowers on 
private estates. References. Address RB. L., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young woman, student, who has had prac- 
tical working experience with flowers, 
shrubs, desires care of gardens and Fv 
erty for summer months. Address M. A. C., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener and chauffeur on private estate 
anywhere in Massachusetts. Excellent ref- 
erence. Single, age 23. Address M. 8S. B., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 















